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I. Is Predication Possible through the Various Syntheses of Objectification in 
Husserl's Theory of Judgment? 

Recently, Husserl's phenomenological explanation of the formulation of predicative 
judgments has been seriously called into question. It seems that the mechanics of 
Husserl's theory of judgment do not provide an adequate epistemological analysis 
of either simple or complex predicative judgments. 1 Husserlian phenomenology 
does not make possible a correct comprehension of exactly how predication occurs 
when a judgment is made. Although some insight from phenomenology may be 
helpful toward understanding predication, the Husserlian account is unreliable. It 
can not be taken as a basic guide toward the comprehension of predicative judg- 
ments without careful scrutiny. A critical appraisal of it seems to yield a fundamen- 
tally misdirected effort on the part of phenomenology. This is the case which has 
been presented against Husserlian phenomenology. 

It is my contention that Husserl's analysis of predicative judgment explains how 
predication takes place in the formulation of judgments. This contention may be 
sustained on the basis of the validity of various syntheses of objectification in his 
theory of judgment. These syntheses give rise to the various types of objectivities 
in both simple and complex judgments. These objectivities actually accomplish the 
task of predication itself. They also furnish the basis for the emergence of different 
kinds of meaning. Hence, Husserl's account of syntheses, objectivities, and 
meanings comprises the core of his theory of predicative judgment. Our analysis 
will focus sharply upon these three topics in particular since they form the skeleton 
of Husserl's theory of judgment. They compose the fundamental elements of objec- 
tification in Husserl's theory of predication. 

Any external criticism of Husserl's theory of judgment should address itself to 
the theory with the appropriate epistemological considerations in mind. Attacks 
upon the philosophical legitimacy of intentionality, noesis— noema, and the 
reference to an object are made commonly against phenomenology. The starting 
point for the methodology of any particular philosophy may be called into ques- 
tion. Phenomenological philosophy may possess a unique beginning with its 
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assumption of certain attitudes and the performance of various reductions. It is 
unlikely that epistemology can begin more firmly with the analysis of linguistic 
expressions and the consideration of surface grammar. Phenomenology's richly 
detailed revelations of the inner workings of conscious activity may become sus- 
pect. However, it is even less likely that linguistic analysis' depth grammar will 
advance philosophy's inquiry into our ways of knowing or our types of cognition. 
It seems to me that neither the definitely profound problems nor the carefully 
proposed solutions of phenomenological philosophy can be ignored without ir- 
reparable loss. Husserlian phenomenology has moved epistemology forward. 

Any internal critique of Husserl's account of predication must do full justice to 
phenomenology itself. For example, the dismissal of predicative syntheses and the 
denial of the authenticity of ideational activity deprive phenomenology of the 
conceptual means by which it attempts to account for predication in judgments. 
Additional assertions of representation or presentation as a fictitious concept and 
thetic qualities of conscious acts as devoid of reference to objects prevent Husserl 
from doing phenomenology at all. 2 A more informative criticism would examine 
phenomenology's explanations in accordance with the criterion of internal logical 
consistency. Its objective should be the elucidation of crucial logical flaws, rather 
than the rejection of basic concepts. Internal criticism presupposes at least a ten- 
tative acceptance of its subject before it conducts its analysis for the purpose of 
locating any fundamental mistakes. 

The claim that intuition as a philosophical method does not present certain 
representations is unwarranted. The absence of a certain mental appearance is 
attributed usually to the phenomenologist in particular, rather than to the method 
in general. Likewise, if predication is to be understood phenomenologically, nomi- 
nalization as a type of objectification must be accepted as integral to different 
syntheses. It is, once again, the basic means by which predication occurs through 
the thematization of noetic activity. Without nominalization there would be no 
objectivities which bear different kinds of meanings. It is as philosophically neces- 
sary to objectification as intuition is to phenomenology. 

Serious external and internal criticisms of Husserl's theory of predicative judg- 
ment may be considered as shortsighted if their analyses never extend beyond his 
early writings. The linguistic and logical problems of Logical Investigations were 
treated as merely preliminary matters. It is well known that Husserl was never 
satisfied either with his solutions to these problems or with their acceptance within 
the intellectual community. A closer study of Husserl's theory of predicative judg- 
ments necessitates serious consideration of his later works, in particular Formal and 
Transcendental Logic and Experience and Judgment . His fully developed account 
of how predication occurs in the formulation of predicative judgments may be 
found in the latter of these two important treatises. 

Careful examination of Experience and Judgment reveals his theory of predica- 
tion in rich detail. Speaking generally, his theory of judgment entails an upward 
development of meanings, structures, and types of judgments within a hierarchical 
framework. Although his phenomenological investigation results in an extraordi- 
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narily rich description of the cognitive formulation of different types of judgments, 
this present study will consider only the basic essentials of his theory. The theme of 
our study will reverberate around the equation: "meaning = categorial objectivity + 
type of judgment". In other words, meanings emerge from the constitution of 
categorial objectivities through the formulation of different types of judgments. 

Since Husserl's phenomenological inquiry into predicative judgment yields 
rather complicated results, it might be useful to sketch very briefly the bare outline 
of his theory. This theory of judgment possesses a hierarchical framework. A pair of 
judgments is formulated upon each level of a three-tiered hierarchy. Careful scru- 
tiny of each level reveals the bifurcation of that level into two sublevels. On 
each of these particular sublevels, three events occur in accordance with the basic 
equation of judgment formation: (1) the constitution of a categorial objectivity, (2) 
the formulation of a type of judgment, and (3) the emergence of a kind of meaning. 
These three events take place concomitantly whenever a judgment is formulated. 

Is predication possible through various syntheses of objectification in accordance 
with this phenomenological theory of judgment? It is this author's belief that it is. 
The question of why predication is possible in this manner is answerable in terms of 
how predication occurs. In other words, the defense of Husserl's account of logical 
predication may be made through a detailed exposition of his theory of predicative 
judgment. 3 Predication takes place through the objectifying activity of various 
types of syntheses. These syntheses operate in order to attribute predicates to a 
subject and to rethematize entire expressions upon higher levels of conscious activi- 
ty. The cognitive aspect of logical predication becomes intelligible in terms of the 
ideational activity of these syntheses. I do not think that it can be explained as well 
in accordance with linguistic "rules of use". The Husserlian account of predication 
demonstrates the various underlying syntheses which function whenever a judgment 
is made . 

It was mentioned earlier that meanings emerge from categorial objectivities 
through the formulation of various types of judgments. Likewise, it may be said 
that predication occurs through syntheses of objectification on the basis of their 
intrinsic operations. It is our contention that Husserl's phenomenological account 
of the formulation of predicative judgment describes accurately the epistemological 
foundations of logical predication. A comprehensive explanation of the relationship 
between logical predicates and synthetic acts of consciousness is found in the 
writings of the later Husserl. It is our intention that the subsequent presentation of 
Husserl's theory of categorial judgment answers the question of how predication is 
possible. 

This analysis of Husserl's theory of categorial judgment serves the purposes of 
contributing to Husserlian scholarship and of responding to some serious criticism 
of the fundamental concepts of phenomenology. The former of these two objec- 
tives is the more important. In conjunction with these two aims, it is hoped that the 
basic question of the possibility of logical predication will be answered. The Husser- 
lian account of the formulation of predicative judgments is also his explanation for 
the possibility of logical predication. The following analysis is offered as a resolu- 
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tion to this matter of intellectual interest. 

II. The Perceptual Awareness of the Individuals within Pre-predicative Experience 

If phenomenological reduction reveals the categorial objectivities of different types 
of judgments, then we obtain a uniform overview of the judgments' various con- 
tents of meaning. For instance, the general objectivities of judgments "in general" 
are reducible to the predicative states of affairs of complex categorial judgments. 
The syntactical objectivities of complex categorial judgments are reducible to the 
categorial objectivities of simple categorial judgments, which are reducible to the 
"objects-about-which" or the objects of judgments of perception. The objects of 
judgments of perception present individual objects of pre-predicative experience to 
the perceiver. Speaking more technically, these individuals of pre-predicative ex- 
perience are elementary, nonsyntactical ultimate cores. 4 The individuals of pre- 
predicative experience in perceptual activity are the "building blocks" or the foun- 
dation of cognition. These individual substrates of pre-predicative experience may 
be intuited adequately. As the ultimate cores of primitive meanings, they are 
intuited simply as the individuals of perceptual experience. Cognitional activity 
begins precisely here with those component parts which must be synthesized later 
into whole objects of perception through the formulation of judgments of percep- 
tion. 

More specifically, this reduction of judgments to their ultimate cores occurs in 
three distinct ways: (1) regarding the substrate, (2) regarding the attribute, and (3) 
regarding the elementary forms. 5 The first way yields noncategorial cores which are 
the basis for perceived objects in perceptual experience. The second way results in 
the appearance of the original adjective or attribute of a substrate as an irreducible 
form. This primitive form is operative throughout the cognitive activity of explicat- 
ing the properties of an object in contemplative perception on the first level of 
conscious activity. 6 The third way reveals the ultimate forms of subjects, pre- 
dicates, and relations themselves. These elementary forms function as prelogical 
ones in the perceived objects of perceptual experience. All three different types of 
ultimate cores comprise the individuals of pre-predicate experience (i.e., perceptual 
activity). Each kind of ultimate core becomes cognizable as a consequence of the 
particular way of performing the phenomenological reduction. The result of the 
reduction is the appearance of the component parts of perceived objects in percep- 
tual experience. These pieces of phenomenological data are the products of percep- 
tual activity alone. They are not yet involved in the formulation of the first type of 
judgments (i.e., judgments of perception). In other words, as prelogical forms, these 
components are forerunners of the objectivities of judgments of perception. As con- 
tents of meaning, these ultimate cores within elementary forms bear perceptual 
sense. They make possible the meaning of perceptual experience (i.e., pre-predica- 
tive experience) itself. It should be added that objects of perception are not yet 
presented in cognition. At this stage, perceived objects appear within conscious 
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activity in an unclear and indistinct manner of perception. Perception has occurred 
merely in an informal ,iincoherent way. Nevertheless, perceptual experience begins 
at this point ; it then continues in a more developed fashion through the formula- 
tion of judgments of perception. 

The individuals of pre-predicative experience become more prominent through 
the formulation of judgments of perception. In the case of judgments of percep- 
tions, however, objects of perception are presented with objective sense. This type 
of judgment constitutes initially distinct objects within our perceptual field. In the 
Husserlian framework, perceived objects with perceptual sense are apprehended in 
perceptual experience upon the lower sublevel of the first level of conscious activi- 
ty. Within the same context, the objects of perception with objective sense are 
presented through the formulation of judgments of perception upon the higher sub- 
level of the first level of conscious activity. It is apparent that these two types of 
cognition in reference to perception occur in a symmetrical fashion. The striking 
characteristic of sheer perceptual experience is its absence of determinateness. Cog- 
nition actually begins with a morass of undetermined apprehensions. On the other 
hand, the contrasting feature of judgments of perception is the presence of deter- 
minateness in its individual objects. With this first type of judgment, perception 
transcends the indefiniteness of perceptual activity in order to present within 
consciousness the definite objects of pre-predicative experience. 

It may be appropriate at this point to synthesize the essence of these remarks 
concerning the beginning of Husserl's theory of judgment. The proper or genuine 
task of judgment theory is a phenomenological clarification of the genesis of the 
sense of judgments. 7 A phenomenological inquiry must lay bare the origin of the 
sense of judgments. There must be discovered and enunciated a principle of genetic 
order of judgmental forms and their materialities. The uncovering of the genesis of 
the sense of judgments entails the unraveling of both the formal and material 
aspects of various kinds of sense. Different kinds of sense (e.g., logical, judgment, 
objective, and perceptual) may be retraced genetically from more complex types to 
simpler types. Perhaps a very concrete example may illustrate the consequences of 
this tracing. The judgment sense of "the red box is large" (i.e., "sp is q") is founded 
upon the objective sense of "the box is red" and "large" (i.e., "s is p" and "q"). 
Likewise, the objective sense of "the box is red" (i.e., "s is p") is reducible to the 
perceptual sense of the box "is" red (i.e., s "is"p). Thus, genetic tracing of meaning 
results in a hierarchy of senses. Each of these various kinds of sense permits further 
sense-explication. 

For our concern, the phenomenological clarification of sense-genesis leads to the 
individual objects of pre-predicative experience. 8 These individuals of original, 
experiential judgments are present within the ultimate cores of higher-level predica- 
tive judgments. The first task of judgment theory is the genetic tracing of predica- 
tive evidences back to pre-predicative experience. The results of pre-predicative 
experience enter later into judgmental formations. These judgmental forms develop 
systematically from the level of pre-predication to higher levels of predication and 
generality. Conversely, these higher judgmental forms relate indirectly to the 
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ultimate cores of originial, experiential judgments. If the genuine sense of categorial 
judgments is clarified, then the intentionality of predicative judgments leads back 
to the intentionality of pre-predicative experience. For example, in the case of pre- 
predicative experience founding, primitive experience itself has a kind of informal 
syntax as a part of its composition. 9 This informal syntax comprises the structure 
of the prelogical form (e.g., x "is" p) of perceived objects through explicit thema- 
tization. 10 The prelogical form (e.g., s "is" p) is presupposed by the predicative 
structure (e.g., "s is p") of objects of perception in explicit thematization. This 
former form is separate from the latter structure. It comprises the foundation upon 
which higher judgmental forms are constituted within more complex types of judg- 
ments. 

The pre-predicative experience of individuals is presupposed by predicative judg- 
ments. Without individual objects of experience, there would be no content to the 
categorial formations of predicative judgments. In other words, the structure of 
predicative judgments would not refer to anything in experience. Predicative judg- 
ments encompass as their material content the individual objects of pre-predicative 
experience. These individuals of judgments of perception in conjunction with the 
perceived objects of perceptual experience designate the origin within cognition for 
the formulation of various types of predicative judgments. 



III. The Appearance of Categoralia within Predicative Judgments 

Further phenomenological investigation discloses the appearance of categoralia (i.e., 
categorial objects) upon the lower sublevel of the second level of conscious activity. 
These categoralia have their origin in the prelogical form (i.e., s "is" p) of implicity 
thematized original, evidential judgments. The predicative structure (e.g., "s isp") 
of categorials develops from prelogical forms through the formulation of explicitly 
thematized categorial judgments. This predicative structure had been examined 
already as part of categorial syntax in the field of analytic logic. 11 Such categorial 
syntaxes are revealed by abstracting the material content from the categorial forma- 
tions through the syntactical operation of formalization. This dematerializing pro- 
cess of abstraction makes the cores of categorial objectivities indeterminate. Its 
remaining categorial formations become empty, formal ontologies. These disclosed 
categorial syntaxes become the subject matter of logical analytics as a formal 
apophantics. Logical analytics as a formal ontology analyzes the core formations of 
categorial objectivities. A shift in thematic interest may occur in logical analytics 
frojn formal ontology to formal apophantics. This shift in thematizing focus makes 
possible the study of categorial syntaxes of predicative judgments. 

The first type of categorial syntax is the predicatively formed affair complexes 
of simple categorial judgments. These categorials are known as supposed objectivi- 
ties as supposed. 12 They bear judgment sense upon the lower sublevel of the second 
level of conscious activity. Supposed objectivities as supposed may be verified as 
true through the identifying coincidence between the posited state of affairs of acts 
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of judgment and the presented state of affairs of actual experience. Before this 
identifying coincidence occurs in verification, however, the supposed objectivities 
as supposed are merely provisional categorial objectivities. These provisional cate- 
goralia may be accepted as true only when their judgments are verified evidentially 
in experience. As opposed to merely supposed evidence, this evidence must be 
genuine evidence of a sufficient degree of clarity. The truth of a predicative judg- 
ment is attained intuitively through perfect evidence. Perfect evidence is charac- 
terized mainly by maximum clarity of categorial objectivities within their predica- 
tive judgments. Judgment sense merges from clearly intuited supposed objectivities 
as supposed within simple categorial judgments. The judging subject not only 
perceives objects, he has also reflected clearly upon his acquired perceptions. 

The predicative structures of categorial objectivities possess a highly determined 
developmental aspect. The predicative judgment or assertion as a self-contained unity 
of determination is always given preeminence (i.e., the whole takes precedence over 
its parts). 13 Other categorial objectivities function within predicative judgments as 
their components. Other categorial suppositions may function as component parts 
within predicative judgments. In other words, simple categorial judgments may be 
formulated within complex categorial judgments. Categorial syntax permits the 
entailment of one simple judgment within another more complex judgment. For 
example, "the red box is large" (i.e., "sp is q") becomes "the large, red box" (i.e., 
"spq") in a case wherein a simple categorial judgment is contained within a complex 
categorial judgment. Thus, within reflective thought from one type of categorial 
syntax, there arises easily another form of categorial syntax. This judgmental activi- 
ty takes place through the rethematization of predicatively formed affair complexes 
with judgment sense within simple categorial judgments into predicatively con- 
stituted states of affairs with logical sense within complex categorial judgments. 
Thus, a categorial judgment may evolve simply, as it were, from one sublevel to 
another upon the same level of conscious activity. 



IV. The Formation of Syntactica within Predicative Judgments 

The categoralia of lower predicative judgments (e.g., "s isp") may be rethematized 
into the syntactical form of higher predicative judgments (e.g., "That 's is p' is 
regrettable."). This rethematization of the basic logical form is the consequence of 
the noetic activity of nominalization. Nominalization is the constitutive process 
through which the many -rayed theses of an ego's attention become synthesized into 
a single ray. It applies to both prelogical forms and the predicative structure which 
our study has examined so far. More precisely, when the property of an object 
makes its appearance as a predicate to a subject in the formulation of a categorial 
judgment, it is nominalized into the substrate-form property. 14 A property of an 
object is a categorial form within a lower sublevel predicative judgment. If a plural- 
ity of properties makes its appearance in predication as a substrate, then it is 
thematized into a set. A set is a syntactical form within a higher sublevel predicative 
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judgment. Thus a syntactica is merely a rethematized categoralia on a higher sub- 
level of judgmental activity upon the second level of conscious activity. 

Predicative judgments are directed to categorial objectivities or to predicational 
affair complexes through the thematization of categorial and syntactical forms. New 
judgmental syntaxes have become the objects of reflection. For instance, if we have 
formulated the predicative judgment, "s is p", then this lower sublevel categorial 
formation may be thematized further into a new, higher sublevel syntactical forma- 
tion "That 's is p' is regrettable". 15 This new syntactical form is as objective as 
previous categorial forms. As with previous judgmental forms, thematization occurs 
by focusing attention upon the objects, not upon the forms of judgments. New 
syntactical forms arise as a consequence of acts of identity. These syntheses of iden- 
tification are a result of a unitarily determining effect on lower sublevel substrates 
by the form "the same". The objectivity of this newly created syntactical form is 
preserved in turn by the form of "Something in general". The judgmental forms of 
property, plurality, set, etc., are derived from the form of "Something-in -general". 
In other words, "Something-in-general" is the fundamental formal category at work 
in the constitution of an object. 16 The object of a judgment remains the same 
throughout changes in judgment syntax because these syntaxes are traceable ulti- 
mately to "Something-in -general". Thus, there may be different types of predica- 
tive judgments with the same object. Thematization does not alter objectivity. 

Syntactical operations function dually to create new categorial objectivities and 
to preserve old syntactical forms. 17 Syntactical operations create new forms of 
judgment syntax and preserve categorial objectivities as "objects" for higher predica- 
tive judgments. More exactly, syntactical operations preserve the identity of a 
categorial objectivity throughout changes in judgment syntax. As opposed to their 
role as "objects" of reflection, the form of a categorial objectivity changes as the 
objectivity is reconstituted from one sublevel of conscious activity to another. The 
thematizing focus of attention remains directed objectively throughout the rethe- 
matization of an objectivity. Since they are constituted in the objective focus, 
categorial and syntactical forms are ontological forms of objectivity. Syntactical 
operations permit the development of these ontological forms of objectivity 
because they preserve old forms simultaneously as they create new ones. 

Upon closer inspection, it should be noted that the nominalization of categorial 
objectivities into a syntactical objectivity (e.g., a set) is fundamentally a further 
development of the nominalization of different-layered acts of presentation. The 
properties of acts of presentation in a "collective" synthesis are constituted into a 
collective object of a single-rayed thesis. 18 A predicational synthesis of a higher 
predicative judgment functions analogously to a "collective" synthesis of a lower 
predicative judgment. Predicational synthesis reunifies a substrate and its proper- 
ties by rethematizing the components of a predicatively formed affair complex into 
a predicatively constituted state of affairs. A "collective" synthesis unifies the plural 
properties of acts of presentation in the presented object of anew nominalized act. 
The major difference between these two types of synthesis is logical articulation. A 
single-rayed thesis of acts of presentation is not articulated logically. 19 The n 
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lization of acts of presentation occurs on the first level of an ego's objectivating 
activity. This first level of an ego's objectification is that of perceptual activity. 
Perceptual experience employs prelogical forms. Logical articulation does not occur 
in perceptual experience; it begins with the formulation of judgments of percep- 
tion. Furthermore, the nominalization of a substrate and its properties in predica- 
tion occurs upon the second level of conscious activity. On this level of objectifica- 
tion, predicative judgments are formulated through the synthesis of subject and 
predicate terms, as two logically articulated components of nominalization. 

The result of nominalization is an enhancement of objectivity. As previously 
mentioned, the "syntactica" of higher predicative judgments are constituted as a 
consequence of the rethematization of the "categoralia" of lower predicative judg- 
ments. This rethematization is a nominalizing of predicatively constituted states of 
affairs (e.g., "That 's is p' regrettable") from predicatively formed affair complexes 
(e.g., "This, that l s is p' "). This nominalization of categorial forms into syntactical 
forms enhances the element of coherence in the substrate objectivities. The sub- 
strate objectivities of the categoralia of lower predicative judgments become unified 
more coherently through their reconstitution into the syntactica of higher-level 
predicative judgments. Greater objectivity, in addition to greater complexity of 
categorial objectivity, is the consequence of further thematization, especially 
nominalization. 

The noetic activity of rethematization makes possible the constitution of cate- 
gorial objectivities within different types of predicative judgments. There emerge 
various kinds of sense with the formulation of different types of judgment. The 
judgment sense of simple categorial judgments becomes the logical sense of com- 
plex categorial judgments. The latter sense is a consequence of the reiteration of the 
synthesis leading to the former sense. More specifically, the logical aspect of predi- 
cative spontaneity permits a completely new predication of the component parts of 
the categorial objectivity to take place in constitution (e.g., sp, q, r, become S and 
T and U). w In other words, through productive spontaneity, a new iteration of 
predication results in the emergence of a new kind of meaning. The judgment sense 
of a predicatively formed affair complex within a simple categorial judgment has 
become the logical sense of a predicatively constituted state of affairs within a 
complex categorial judgment. Rethematization permits the properties of an object 
to become the pluralities of a set. This set represents a new type of categorial 
objectivity. It is not the consequence of a new mode of predication; rather, it is 
merely the result of predicational synthesis. In turn, predicational synthesis is 
merely a reenactment or reiteration of "collective" synthesis. In other words, the 
first iteration of "collective" synthesis constitutes the predicatively formed affair 
complex of simple categorial judgments with judgment sense. The second iteration 
of "collective" synthesis or predicational synthesis presents the predicatively 
constituted state of affairs of complex categorial judgments with logical sense. Only 
one type of synthesis functions in each case; it operates once in the former instance 
and twice in the latter. The logical aspect of predicational spontaneity during the 
second iteration permits logical sense to emerge as a new kind of meaning. 
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The formation of syntactica from categoralia, of complex categorial judgments 
from simple categorial judgments, and of logical sense from judgment sense affords 
a good example of the upward development of judgmental components from very 
simple to more complex forms. This developmental aspect of Husserl's theory of 
judgment is the result of the syntactical operations of nominalization and themati- 
zation. The noetic activities constitute the newly formed noemata of predicative 
judgments. Husserl's phenomenological inquiry into the origin of predicative judg- 
ments reveals the noetic activities, as well as the judgmental forms, at work in the 
formulation of predicative judgments. 



V. The Constitution of Empirical Generalities within Empirical Judgments "In 
General" 

General objectivities of the understanding are constituted upon the third level of an 
ego's objectivation activity. There are two types of generalities: empirical and pure. 
Our study will consider how empirical generalities are acquired upon the lower sub- 
level in this present section. In the next section, we will treat the appearance of 
pure generalities upon the higher sublevel of conscious activity. The presentation of 
these two types of generalities marks the zenith in Husserl's theory of judgment 
regarding the constitution of complex categorial objectivities. 

Empirical generalities themselves are concepts of concrete, empirical objects. 
They comprise the epistemic means by which we become aware of the empirical 
characteristics of concrete objects. More specifically, these epistemic means are two 
distinct types of synthesis: a preconstitutive synthesis of association and consti- 
tutive synthesis of productive spontaneity. A preconstitutive synthesis of associa- 
tion is a passive synthesis of the coincidence of likeness. A constitutive synthesis of 
productive spontaneity is really an active synthesis of the logical forms of spon- 
taneity. It is important to note what these relatively complicated syntheses finally 
accomplish — namely, the presentation of empirical objects in perception. A close 
examination of both these key syntheses will reveal exactly how the concepts of 
empirical objects or empirical generalities permit perception to take place. 

The preconstitution of an empirical generality begins through the associative 
synthesis of "like with like". A preconstitutive synthesis of "like with like" is pre- 
liminary to any other type of synthesis, such as a synthesis of identity. Through 
this preconstitutive synthesis of the coincidence of likeness, there is established a 
new mode of judgments "in general". 21 Thus, this passive preconstitution of "like 
with like" is foundational both for other kinds of more active syntheses and for the 
development of a new modality of judgment. The preconstitutive synthesis of the 
coincidence of likeness warrants detailed analysis. It will then be followed by a 
concise consideration of the constitutive synthesis of productive spontaneity. 

With the coincidence of likeness of the synthesis of association, a unity is con- 
stituted through the passage from one like moment to another. A unity emerges 
from the various forms of property p (e.g., p , p",. etc.) as they are predicated of 
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the various forms of its substrate S (e.g., S', S"). In addition to the predication of 
properties to substrates in a first series of judgments, there is the predication of the 
property p as a universal form. It is that which emerges as identical in the sub- 
sequent properties p', p" , etc. 22 The unity of the species p is preconstituted in the 
passive coincidence of likeness of the moments p', p" , etc. Predication has now 
gone beyond attribution or enumeration. Predicates are not being assigned individ- 
ually to substrates (e.g., S is p, Sp is q). Substrates are not being enumerated 
individually into a coherent series (e.g., S, S , S , S ). Rather, in this process of 
preconstitution, the substrate is returned to and its identification is reeffected [e.g., 
Sp, Sp 2 (Sp 1 -), Sp 3 (Sp 2 ) Sp 1 ]. Subsequent substrates are not predicated by 
individual moments of p. They are predicated by p as identically the same in the 
cases of S, S' , etc. In other words, p is no longer an individual predicate core. It has 
now become a general core or generality. The predicate is common to two or more 
substrates as they are apprehended successively. These new generalities are charac- 
teristic of universal judgments. They are empirical generalities of universal judg- 
ments "in general". 

The direction of interest toward universality or toward unity rather than toward 
multiplicity is not founded upon the passive synthesis of the coincidence of like- 
ness. The awakening of interest occurs through the individual apprehension of that 
which is preconstituted passively on the basis of the coincidence of likeness. The 
"one" is apprehended individually. 23 The "one" is apprehended actively as it comes 
into prominence through the coincidence of likeness. It is identically the same 
regardless of the direction of our interest. The "one" is given only once in many 
likenesses. It arises from the original sources of productive activity as a new kind of 
objectivity of the understanding. This new type of general objectivity is apprehend- 
ed individually and is combined into an infinite extension of open horizons. 24 The 
possibility of the formation of general objectivities extends as far as the number of 
associative syntheses of likeness. In the case of empirical generalities, the formation 
of these generalities rests upon the actual extension of associative syntheses of like- 
ness. The constitution of empirical generalities pertains to actual things and real 
possibilities (e.g., the world of actual, real experiences and its possibilities). 
Through the constitutive activity of empirical concepts, the ego perceives concrete, 
empirical objects. Although these empirical concepts are produced actively, they 
presuppose the preconstituted passivity of the associative synthesis of like mo- 
ments. 

Empirical generalities are constituted in accordance with the degrees of likeness 
of the members of their extension. From the experience of individual objects the 
lowest universal arises from the repetition of independent but completely alike or 
similar individuals. These original individual objects are concrete. 25 All individuals 
are particular concrete generalities. The lowest and most independent generality is 
the concrete individual or concretum. A concretum is an independent essence. 26 It 
is a completely independent universal. It exists upon the lowest level of the hierar- 
chy of generalities. Because it is not founded upon any type of generality, a con- 
cretum is able to found abstract generalities. These abstract generalities are the 
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essence is an abstractum. 28 As independent generalities, abstract species are con- 
stituted upon the second level of generalities. Abstract generalities emerge from 
concrete generalities through their likeness or degrees of similarity. The emergence 
of an abstract generality from a concrete generality occurs if the likeness of the 
individual members of the extension of a generality is no longer a complete like- 
ness. Likeness itself is the limit of similarity. 29 A new generality emerges when the 
likeness of an incomplete generality has reached the limit of its partial similarity. 
Incomplete likeness attains only partial similarity. Complete likeness signifies total 
similarity. Abstract generalities develop from concrete generalities because concrete 
generalities possess incomplete likeness or partial similarity. Universal similarity 
arises on a higher level of generality. A universal similarity is founded upon two or 
more dependent empirical generalities. Whenever universal ideas (e.g., red or blue) 
are compared, a new type of generality is constituted (e.g., color). This new 
generality with universal similarity emerges from the comparison of the universal 
ideas of other generalities. Any generality comes to self-givenness in the synthetic 
activity of its constitution. 

It is apparent that the constitution of an abstract generality is based upon the 
degrees of similarity of particular moments of a concrete generality. A particular 
concrete generality or concretum founds higher abstract generalities. Our study 
is concerned primarily with these higher abstract generalities, not with concrete 
generalities (i.e., these abstract generalities are empirical generalities). 

Empirical generalities may be either material or formal. 30 Material generalities 
or purely material concepts are constituted through the synthesis of the coincidence 
of likeness. They comprise the content of passive perceptual experience (e.g., 
colors, such as red or blue). Formal generalities or purely logical concepts are 
formed from the likeness which belongs to the syntactical forms of productively 
spontaneous activity. They do not possess a determined material content (e.g., 
likeness, difference, unity, plurality, whole, part, object, property). Thus, likeness 
is common both to material and formal generalities because it makes possible their 
formation. In each case it operates differently, however. Material generalities are 
produced from the passive dyadic syntheses of the coincidence of likeness. Formal 
generalities develop through active monadic syntheses of the likenesses of the 
syntactical forms of productive spontaneity. Both types of empirical generalities 
are constituted within the same hierarchy in accordance with the degrees of likeness 
which they share in common. 

This hierarchy of empirical generalities entails three different types of gener- 
alities: concrete, individual generalities; abstract, individual generalities; and gener- 
alities with universal similarity. 31 These three types of empirical generalities are 
categorial objectivities of empirical judgments "in general". It may be surmised that 
empirical generalities bear or carry a "conceptual sense". 32 This meaning emerges 
with the constitution of material or formal generalities within empirical judgments 
"in general". It is simply the sense which is common both to purely material con- 
cepts (e.g., red or blue as colors) and to purely formal or logical concepts (e.g., 
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unity, plurality, whole, part). It provides meaning for judgments which are con- 
cerned either with a conceptual understanding of empirical reality (i.e., in the case 
of material generalities) or with a conceptual comprehension of our reflection upon 
empirical reality (i.e., in the case of formal generalities). Thus, the "conceptual 
sense" of empirical generalities within empirical judgments "in general" permits us 
to understand meaningfully both our perception of and reflection upon empirical 
reality. It is the consequence of the most sophisticated judgments which can be 
made about empirical reality. 

It should be noted that the preconstitutive and constitutive syntheses are the 
key to understanding the formation of empirical generalities. These syntheses are 
either preparatory for constitution or actually constitute empirical generalities of 
the understanding. In the acquisition of pure generalities, however, the idea of a 
universal appears in eidetic intuition through the method of essential seeing. Con- 
stitution and acquisition are different presentational activities of cognition. From 
the syntheses, there are formed different types of categorial objectivities (i.e., 
empirical as opposed to "a priori" generalities of the understanding). Not only must 
these different types of constitution remain separate from each other, but their 
epistemic formations must also be kept distinct. It should be noted that the con- 
stitution of material or formal empirical generalities is caused by either preconstitu- 
tive or constitutive syntheses (i.e., the passive synthesis of the coincidence of like- 
ness or the active synthesis of productive spontaneity). However, the acquisition of 
pure generalities, as we shall see shortly, is accomplished through one of three dif- 
ferent methods of abstraction (i.e., generalization, eidetic abstraction, and essential 
seeing). Constitution is not acquisition; syntheses are not methods of abstraction; 
and empirical generalities are not pure generalities. 



VI. The Acquisition of Pure Generalities within "A Priori" Judgments "In General" 

Judgments "in general" are formulated with either empirical or pure generalities for 
their cores. These types of judgments are not concerned with objects of concrete 
existence. They are formulated about individuals only as instances of essential 
being. Judgments "in general" are indeterminate universal judgments. 33 They are 
either particular or universal judgments of eidetic generality. A particular judgment 
"in general" refers to a concrete particular instance of what is asserted generally. A 
universal judgment "in general" pertains to an abstract universal instance of what is 
posited generally. In other words, judgments, which are formulated in the mode "in 
general" upon the third level of conscious activity, are completely categorial regard- 
ing their referents. 

Generalization is the basic operation by which judgments about individual 
entities may be transformed into judgments of eidetic generality. Through generali- 
zation the form of an individual judgment becomes the form of a judgment "in 
general". This alteration in the form of judgment takes place by dequalifying the 
form of the categorial judgment in each case. It should be noted that dequalifica- 
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tion pertains solely to the form of the judgment, not to its content. Generalization 
itself is a method of abstraction which includes differences among judgmental 
forms. When the judgmental form of an individual judgment is generalized into the 
form of a particular or universal judgment "in general", a pure generality has been 
formed within an "a priori" judgment "in general". This pure generality is in fact 
an eidetic generality. 

Pure generalities may also be formed through the method of eidetic abstraction. 
Eidetic abstraction is the means by which the universal objects of cognition are 
brought to appearance in consciousness. 34 The universal object of cognition is given 
as an individually universal object. It is also the creation of a new syntactical objec- 
tivity or a new syntactica. This new syntactica is an objectivity of essences. The 
appearance of an objectivity of essences marks the beginning of assertions about 
essences. These essences are given in pure "seeing", but not as genuinely immanent. 
The essence of a new objectivity is genuinely transcendent. It is also "a priori" 
within absolute self-givenness. This absolute self-givenness is pure evidence. Pure 
evidence is the pure viewing or grasping of something objective directly and in it- 
self. On the other hand, the act of cognizing the universal object is singular. It is 
unique because no two acts of pure "seeing" are identically the same acts of cogni- 
tion. In addition to their numerical difference, each act of pure "seeing" possesses 
uniqueness unto itself. 

For example, I may grasp fully the meaning of the concept of redness in general 
or redness in specie through pure "seeing". 35 It is the universal "seen" as identical 
in these particular instances of redness. A pure generality is the general essence of 
the meaning of redness and its givenness is general "seeing". This general essence is 
presented as a general state of affairs which is given in immediate intuition. 36 This 
pure "seeing" or immediate intuition of an essential eidos or pure generality is the 
direct application of the method of eidetic abstraction. Its consequence is the 
presentation of pure generalities within "a priori" judgments "in general". 

So far our study of the acquisition of pure generalities of "a priori" judgments 
"in general" has focused upon generalization and eidetic abstraction. A third 
method of abstraction is that of free variation of an eidos within imagination. The 
variation of an edios occurs within the freedom of pure phantasy, and within the 
consciousness of its purely optional character - the consciousness of the "pure" 
Any Whatever. 37 Variation extends to an open horizon of endlessly manifold free 
possibilities of variants. Free possible variants stand in a continuous and all-inclusive 
synthesis of "coincidence in conflict". An invariant arises from this conflict of free 
possible variants. 38 This invariant or constant is indifferent to the differences 
among the variants. It is the essence which is common to all the "imaginable" 
variants of the chosen example (i.e., the meaning of the concept of redness in 
general). The invariant is the ontic essential form or eidos of the chosen example. It 
stands in the place of any particular variant. The invariant is universal in a represen- 
tational way in addition to its own inherent aprioriness. This invariant becomes the 
new syntactica of "a priori" judgments "in general". More precisely, as a pure 
generality this invariant becomes the universal idea of judgments "in general". In 
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other words, as a higher-level concept the "pure" any whatever sets limits to the 
process of variation of the universal eidos. The formation of a universal eidos 
through free variation of an idea within imagination results in the acquisition of a 
pure generality within an "a priori" judgment "in general". 

The acquisition of pure generalities within "a priori" judgments "in general" is 
accompanied by the emergence of "eidetic sense". 39 "Eidetic sense" is simply the 
meaning of the content of a judgmental form which has been abstracted in one of 
the foregoing three ways from an individual to a universal essence . Each method of 
abstraction (i.e., generalization, eidetic abstraction, and free variation of an eidos 
within imagination) produces a pure generality with "eidetic sense". The degree of 
universality of the pure generality enhances as one moves from one method of ab- 
straction to another. The "eidetic sense" of the pure generality is the meaning of 
the universal concept of something (i.e., redness as a chosen example) which is 
presented within "a priori" judgments "in general". This "eidetic sense" of the pure 
generality as a universal essence enables conscious activity to acquire meaning from 
the universality of its concepts. These concepts, in turn, are abstractions from the 
original experience of individual judgments (i.e., individuals of essential being). 

The three ways of acquiring a pure generality are: generalization, eidetic abstrac- 
tion, and free variation of an eidos within imagination. Of these three methods of 
abstraction, free variation of an eidos within imagination represents Husserl's dis- 
tinctive contribution to theories of abstraction. 40 The method of essential seeing 
also comprises Husserl's theory of imagination. It marks the apex of his theory of 
categorial judgment and the zenith of his phenomenological inquiry into the 
geneology of judgment. 



VII. The Possibility of Predication according to Husserl's Theory of Categorial 
Judgment 

After detailed analysis it seems that Husserl's theory of predicative judgment is free 
of logical inconsistency or conceptual errors. The various three structural levels are 
developed in such a way that the theory is devoid of symmetrical flaws. Each struc- 
tural level presupposes its lower levels in a cumulative fashion. A higher and more 
complex level presupposes a lower and simpler level of conscious activity. The 
entire result of reflection becomes a mosaic of constituted objectivities, formulated 
judgments, and manifested meanings. 

Any logically coherent theory possesses the possibility of being true. With the 
case of phenomenology, truth is ascertainable in accordance with a rationalist 
criterion of truth. This criterion of truth is not clarity in accordance with internal 
evidence. An intuitionist theory of truth, as expressed in the early Husserlian 
writings, is not sufficient enough to establish the truth or falsehood of his theory of 
categorial judgment. A stronger criterion of truth is needed in order to either verify 
or falsify this particular theory. Its formulation is certainly clear. Its truth or false- 
hood does not depend upon more clarity. 
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Verification of Husserl's theory of categorial judgment takes place in accordance 
with the method of transcendental reflection. A transcendental philosophy can be 
verified rationally only in accordance with the correspondence between abstract 
ideas or mental objects (i.e., ideational entities). The proper type of verification for 
this theory is rationalistic (e.g., the truths of mathematics). The rich resources of 
transcendental reflection are not verified empirically. Conscious activity is com- 
posed of ideas, not of the empirical objects to which ideas refer perceptually. Al- 
though intentionality permits concrete objects to be known perceptually 
through perceptual experience, categorial judgments require further verifica- 
tion. Verification refers to the components of the theory of judgment itself, not to 
the phenomena which the theory was developed to explain. There can be no purely 
external correspondence theory of truth for a philosophy of rationalism. Truth is 
ascertainable solely internally through the exercise of strong powers of reflection 
upon our previous objects of awareness. As with mathematics, the truths of phe- 
nomenology lie with the proofs of logical consistency and of the awareness of our 
experience of formulating judgments. This awareness furnishes the evidence where- 
by the theory may be either verified or falsified. In other words, the awareness of 
the experience of formulating a simple predicative judgment (e.g., S is p) makes 
possible the verification of the theory of categorial judgment. We may acquire 
awareness of how judgments are formulated. In this particular instance the "how" 
is informative of the "what" within conscious activity. 

Rational verification is a privileged form of epistemic proof. It exists for phe- 
nomenology in a manner analogous to the proofs of higher mathematics. The 
evidence is accessible only to those few individuals with certain talents and special- 
ized training. This type of proof is rational because the phenomena require it to 
be so in each case. Verification is simply not procurable in any other fashion. 
Rational proof is acquired through the internal correspondence of abstract ideas 
with other ideational objects. The former verifies the latter through reflection upon 
them. 

It appears that Husserl's approach to transcendental reflection may be criticized 
upon the grounds of its starting point and reference. He ignored the primary of 
sentences over names regarding the "reference to objects". 41 Upon closer analysis, 
however, it appears that a sentence is not the primary unit of meaning. A sentence 
is a linguistic structure; it is interpreted grammatically. "Reference to objects" is 
conveyed by names. Names are understood in terms of meanings. They appear with- 
in categorial judgments as a consequence of their formulation. The grammatical 
expression of names in a logically articulated sentence is a secondary matter of 
concern. It presupposes a phenomenologically accesssible foundation of mental 
entities. This foundation of ideational activity is primary. There must be ideas or 
there would be nothing which the words are about. If ideas were not primary to 
words, there would be no internal referent for a word. Words are merely the lin- 
guistic expression of the ideas of conscious activity. 

It might also be added that the ego and object poles are the two basic epistemic 
elements present throughout conscious activity. The subject refers to its object 
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through its intentional activity. The universal system of reference is comprised of 
objective correlates of either objects of perception, or categorial and syntactical 
objectivities, or empirical and pure generalities as they are presented within con- 
sciousness. Intersubjective communication in language makes the meanings of 
expressions public. This intersubjective linguistic communication is not primary; it 
is secondary to the appearance of meanings within judgments. 42 Otherwise, what 
is there to be communicated? Something must be thought rationally before it can 
be said linguistically in the public context of verbal or written communication. 

It has been claimed that Husserl maintained an untenable concept of an ob- 
ject. 43 "Object" as a subject of true predicates and "object" as a referent for acts 
with thetic qualities are not mistakes. They do not preclude the taking of a sen- 
tence as a unit of meaning or as a starting point for the analysis of meanings. 
Rather, "object" as a subject of true predicates is a logical interpretation of the 
concept of an object. "Object" as a referent for acts with thetic qualities asserts an 
epistemic utilization of the concept of an object. Both interpretations of an "ob- 
ject" have solid foundations in phenomenology. If anything, these two interpreta- 
tions of the concept of an object enhance the meaning of "object" throughout 
Husserl's philosophy. They simply serve entirely different purposes. The former 
interpretation of the concept of an object serves the purpose of logical predication 
in any fully articulated proposition. The latter interpretation of the concept of an 
object furnishes the epistemic means (i.e., the object pole) by which an intentional 
object is presented through an intentional act in intentional experience. Both inter- 
pretations of the concept of an object are completely tenable phenomenologically. 
Neither concept of an object is a mistake because it precludes the sentence as the 
starting point for the analysis of meaning. Taking the sentence as the starting point 
for the analysis of meaning is the mistake. It is mistaken because it bears no episte- 
mological value as a starting point for analysis. It does not explain how knowledge 
is possible. The concept of an object as the subject of true predicates explains how 
logical predication is possible. Likewise, the concept of an object as the referent for 
acts with thetic qualities explains partly how cognition occurs. Hence, both inter- 
pretations of the concept of an object serve legitimate purposes within Husserlian 
phenomenology. 

Logical predication is possible as a consequence of the syntheses of objectifica- 
tion. Syntheses of objectification (e.g., categorial, "syntactical" or predicative, and 
predicational) comprise the epistemic means by which there occurs a logic to 
predication. In other words, these syntheses are crucial for the formation of the 
whole from the parts in accordance with a whole-parts logic. The general thematiz- 
ing operation of nominalization is the key type of thematization. Through it, these 
three basic types of syntheses are able to create higher-level objectivities within 
predicative judgments. Without nominalization there would be no thematic means 
by which to formulate predicative judgments. 

The basic types of syntheses and the thematizing operation of nominalization 
are the constitutive factors at work in the formulation of predicative judgments. 
Through the constitution of categorial objectivities as the new formations within 



types of judgments, various kinds of meaning emerge in conscious activity. These 
senses are founded within the ideational activity of judgment formations. They are 
explained in considerable detail throughout the later writings of Edmund Husserl. 
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